80   BETWEEN TEARS AND LAUGHTER
MATHEMATICS AND PEACE
VVTE need a larger and subtler vision. I have referred to the Chinese contempt for the mathematical way of thinking. This weakness of ancient China was also her greatest strength. All the important things in life lie somewhat outside the sphere of the mathematically calculable. It is the incalculables that count, because it is the incal-culables that make us human beings and not the figures of machines. The soul, for instance, is incalculable; so are God, freedom, decency, self-respect, honesty, pride, and on the other side of the picture, hatred, fear, revenge, sadism, personal ambition. It is these passions and their idiosyncratic ways of which we know nothing that upset human life. You cannot chart their course, but still you have to make provisions for them. It is these things, about which the economists and mathematicians have nothing to say, that are important in planning for peace.
Peace is not a mathematical formula and cannot be worked out by mathematical equations. From what has been said about the Confucian theory of government by courtesy and music, it must have become clear that what Chinese thought lost in precision it gained in subtlety. For in all things truly great and utterly small, mathematics is inadequate. It is in measuring astronomical and atomic motions that science is all agog and recognizes that the laws of mathematics fail. And so what is more important than the shape and configuration of the peace after the war is our method of arriving at it and our conception of the peace process. Our conception of the peace process is a mathematical one, and the Asiatic contribution to the ideas for creating peace is first of all a challenge to the adequacy of the mathematical approach. Mathe-